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beaucoup de ceux que recommande la logique classique, des formes con- 
cretes d'argumentation, que l'on emploie souvent dans la discussion sans 
en avoir apprecie la valeur et la portee " (p. 125). It tells us when con- 
tradictions are advisable, viz., when they form " un des f acteurs de l'organ- 
isation de l'esprit, un moyen de l'enricher et de le systematiser, de multi- 
plier et d'unir nos idees et nos croyances " (p. 130). As a poison may be 
a remedy, so a contradiction may be useful. Does this mean that we 
should often accept both of two conflicting alternatives and trust to a 
later and better knowledge to adjust them ? If so, we must heartily agree 
with M. Paulhan. Just this is what philosophers should do in their 
perennial quarrels, as I have argued elsewhere. 1 The task of our logic 
should be " de tendre a regulariser les conflits des idees et des croyances, 
de maniere a en tirer le plus grand profit intellectuel, mais sans pretendre 
a. les supprimer completement " (p. 137). But I should add, we ought 
also to endeavor to show how the apparent contradictions may be resolved. 
For after all we can never rest until that is done. 

Chapter VI., L'usage de la contradiction, again reverts to illustration of 
the value of contradiction in human work and productivity. A man as a 
scientist is one, as a religious devotee quite another — and it is better so. 
Metaphor and simile in literature are inconsistent, yet of the greatest sug- 
gestiveness. In the social world, party opposition is more fertile of gain 
than general agreement. And there are many similar illustrations. 
M. Paulhan's familiarity with human nature is here, as in his other works, 
strikingly evident. 

Altogether the volume is a distinct addition to our information on that 
rather neglected but philosophically most important subject, the meaning 
and role of contradiction. I say " most important " because if philos- 
ophers contradict one another more than any other class of thinkers, 
surely they need most urgently to know the nature of contradiction. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Dartmouth College. 

The Individual and Society, or Psychology and Sociology. James Mark 
Baldwin. Boston : Eichard G. Badger. 1911. Pp. 210. 
The essay embodied in this little book appeared originally under the 
title of " Psychologie et sociologie (l'individu et la societe) " in Series 
18 of the French Bibliotheque Internationale de sociologie. Writing under 
exacting limitations of space, the author makes no attempt to establish or 
develop his argument and offers the book chiefly as an illustration, a 
popular r6sum6, of the social philosophy contained in his other works. 
As such it serves as a useful and readable introduction, and those who have 
had difficulty in keeping their bearings in the larger works will find it to 
their purpose. The character of the book hardly calls for a detailed 
review, but the presentation of the doctrine in compact form is a tempta- 
tion to some general remarks, to which I shall yield. 

The central idea of Professor Baldwin's social philosophy is this : that, 

1 Philosophical 'Review, May, 1911. 
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since the human species is composed of distinctively conscious beings, or 
of beings who are conscious to a distinctive degree, the mutual relations 
of its members must be construed as the relations of conscious agents, or 
persons, who are in communication with one another. Only those who are 
thus related may be said to constitute a society. And therefore the only 
proper standpoint for the interpretation of society will be psychological 
rather than biological. 

So far he performs an important service. It still remains to ask, 
however, how far the psychological standpoint is correctly represented. 
The question may be put in two ways: (1) How far does he give us the 
relations of conscious beings as such, and not rather those of certain 
mechanical models, patterns, pictures, images, assumed to represent the 
conscious facts? (2) How far is he true to the point of view of the 
persons who are conscious — in other words, how far does he describe 
society from the standpoint of " one of the crowd " or from that of one 
who surveys the crowd ? 

1. Professor Baldwin formulates the relations of conscious beings in 
terms of "invention," where the individual makes a contribution to 
society, and " imitation," where he receives a contribution from society. 
Together they constitute a process of " give-and-take " (his favorite 
phrase) whereby, through the diffusion of the benefits of individual initia- 
tive, the race maintains a constant progress — in the direction (it would 
seem) of ever greater uniformity. Consider, however, the following: 
Let a quantity of ink come into contact with a quantity of molasses; the 
ink will become sticky by imitation and will make the molasses inky by 
invention. Add some powdered glass and stir thoroughly; the general 
give-and-take will result in a uniform condition of inky-sticky-gritty, 
which marks the attainment of social solidarity; and with each new in- 
gredient there is progress. Suppose, however, that some of the ingre- 
dients be related as salt and sulphuric acid. Then of course there will be 
trouble, and the trouble will be settled only by the expulsion of one or 
more elements as socially unfit. Now the caricature is crude, I admit, 
and every caricature is more or less unfair. But on the whole it seems 
to me to embody the main points of Professor Baldwin's social theory, yet 
without the presence of consciousness. What difference, then, does con- 
sciousness make? In other words, how does the give-and-take of con- 
scious communication differ from the mere interchange of mechanical 
quantities'? * 

2. This leads to the second form of the question. On page 22 Pro- 
fessor Baldwin tells us that " imitation to the intelligent and earnest 
imitator is never slavish, never mere repetition ; it is, on the contrary, a 
means to further ends [the italics are his], a method of absorbing what is 
present in others and making it over in forms peculiar to one's own 
temper and valuable to one's own genius " [italics mine]. As a statement 
of the point of view of the conscious agent, nothing could be much better ; 

1 Cf. Professor Dewey 's review of Baldwin 's ' ' Social and Ethical Inter- 
pretations" in the Philosophical 'Review, "Vol. VII. (1898), p. 398. 
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every conscious activity, including even " imitation," must express the 
individual character of the agent and fulfil his purposes. On what ground, 
then, may he be commanded to observe a " tempered individualism "V 
Nay, for that matter, as society advances, a constantly diminishing indi- 
vidualism ? Because, I should say, the formulation of the social relation 
is now guided by a mechanical figure of give-and-take, according to which 
what is imparted to another is necessarily parted with by the giver, and 
because again, along the same lines, since the competition of individual 
aims involves displacement, the larger the social group the less room there 
will be for each member. In other words, the point of view has now 
changed from the psychological view of the agent to that of the external 
and impersonal surveyor of the crowd. Social history is now viewed as 
a matter of taking up material from society — e. g., such as the " results " 
of science — working it over and passing it on. In this view the signifi- 
cance of the transaction for the individual is left out of account. And 
when this is forgotten the illusion becomes almost inevitable that he is 
doing all this simply for the sake of society, and that his sole purpose in 
life is to make himself useful. There are many traces of this in Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's view. In spite of the importance attached to " inven- 
tion," the individual tends to become a merely transitional feature in an 
impersonal and not really " social " process, with the result that, in the 
end, the superiority of the psychological over the biological standpoint 
for the study of social evolution loses much of its original significance. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Natural Philosophy. Wilhelm Ostwald. New York: Holt. 1910. 

Pp. ix + 193. 

This small book is a translation of the first number in Beclam's series, 
Biicher der Naturwissenschaft. Its position in that series corresponds 
with the belief of the author that science needs to be approached through 
philosophy — that is to say, through " natural philosophy." Natural philos- 
ophy is defined as " the most general branch of natural science " ; and the 
book accordingly consists of a rapid and simple survey of the most general 
concepts of natural science, preceded by a statement of the theory of 
knowledge on which the survey is based. 

In such small compass there is much summary assertion, whose only 
argument is the success and speed with which the whole world of knowl- 
edge is put into order. Part I., " General theory of knowledge," treats 
of the growth of concepts from repeated experiences, their purification, 
and the work of science. " The prophecy of future events based upon the 
knowledge of the details of recurring events is called science in the most 
general sense." There is no such thing as a deductive science; but there 

s And yet "tempered individualism" is an excellently suggestive phrase, if 
only the point of the figure is clear. Unquestionably the aims of an intelligent 
person are tempered, in the sense of being guided, enlightened, and, if you like, 
refined, by a consciousness of the aims of others in his world; but this is not 
yet to say that they are renounced or even compromised. 



